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taking. An operating unit may be defined as a
business undertaking under one manager, but this is
not an entirely unambiguous definition. Sometimes one
manager controls two or more separate farms, occasion-
ally in different parts of the country. For some purposes
these farms should clearly be regarded as separate
units; for other purposes, however, they may be
looked upon as one.
There is no one method of measuring the scale of
operation of an agricultural business and comparing it
with that of other businesses. Fanning statistics
customarily classify the size of farms according to the
number of acres they comprise; this is not an alto-
gether satisfactory way even of comparing the size of
different farms, since it takes no account of the in*
tensities of production in different forms of farming;
thus a 50-acre intensive vegetable holding is a very
different affair from 50 acres of grazing land. It is
wholly misleading as a basis of comparison between
agriculture and industry, as it would indicate that
operating units were larger in agriculture than in
industry, which is clearly not a reasonable result.
The best measure of size to use depends upon the
purpose for which the measurement is required. The
arguments developed in subsequent chapters will
require two indices, the number of workers on each
farm, and the value of the gross output per farm. By
both these standards, the size of the average agricul-
tural business is very much smaller than that of the
average industrial undertaking. In Great Britain the
average number of workers per industrial firm is
29, compared with about 4 in agriculture, including the
farmer, while the value of average gross output per